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You can't play a harp without playing a harp, you can't build a building 
without bull ding one and you can't bea citizen without taki ng part. 
—Aristotle (History-Social SdenceCurriculum Framework, 1997, p. ix.) 

When I taught high school social studies I wondered about apparent 
cont r ad I ct I on s of ou r democr acy I n rega rd to t h r ee act I vi 1 1 es f aced by h I gh 
school senior or recent graduates: driving, voting, and serving in the 
military. While ourl aws requ i re you ng peopi e to regi ster to engage i n al I 
three activities, registering for the Selective Service (the draft) is 
mandatory for males, while voting and driving are voluntary for both 
males and females. Signing up for the draft and to vote are simple 
procedures, but the procedures for obtai ni nga driver's permit and I icense 
are rigorous and time-consuming. On the other hand, the 12'^'" grade 
government class is a requirement, and actually joining the military 
requires rigorous training. Nevertheless, when they qualified by age, 
most sen i ors di d not regi ster to vote, you ng men rel ucta nt I y si gned u p for 
the Selective Service, but all seemedtorush toapplyfor a driver's permit 
and I ater a I icense. The i ronies seemed cl ear. Y outh are not as i nterested 
in serving in the military or voting as they are in driving. The govern- 
ment, on theother hand, isnot as interested in having youth speak their 
political voice as it is in compelling them to be ready to die for their 
country and avoid causing deaths on the road. 

I thoughta voter registration requirement woulddowondersfor the 
voter participation rate, but I knewthat national action on thisissuewas 
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not in the future.^ The only option was to make a difference in my own 
classroom, and I began to requi re my 18-year-old seniors to register and 
votein the next election. I obtained the forms from the post office, had 
students fill out the forms in class, then mailed them myself. The 
students had to come back with a proof-of-voti ng stub to receive a grade 
for that particular assignment. 

That worked fine in a high school classroom, but how was I to 
translate these experiences into a teacher education setting? Beyond 
simplytellingteacher candidates that they should try something similar 
in their own classrooms, what could I do promote democracy in the 
teacher education classroom? 

Some Basic Definitions: Service Learning and Democracy 

Servicelearningcanbea veh i cl e to promote democracy i n the teacher 
education classroom. Cairn and Kielsmeier (1991; in Anderson, Swick, & 
Yff, 2001, p. xi) propose the following definition of service learning: 

Service-1 earni ng isoften defined as an approach toteachingand learni ng 
in which service and iearning are blended in a way that both occur and 
are enriched by the other. Service-learning is more than community 
service. Community service focuses on meeting the needs of service 
recipients, with littleor no emphasis on learning. Service-learning, on 
theother hand, involvesintentionally linking serviceactivities with the 
academic curriculum to address real community needs whiie students 
learn through active engagement and refiection. 

The language here seems innocuous; nothing in it appears arduous or 
controversial. But incorporating service learning intoateacher educa- 
ti on program i san uphi 1 1 batti e: teacher candi dates I ead compi i cated I i ves 
with professional andfamily responsibilities, some continue long-stand- 
ing volunteer commitments totheir communities, and course syllabi are 
already stretched to the limit with other requirements and reforms. 
There seems to be no time and space left to requi re teacher candidates 
to perform "community service." 

And because the will and interest to serve seem to be missing also, 
thereissomecontroversy. Many teacher candidatesandtheir instructors 
see aspects of teach i n g as a n act of pu bl i c ser vi ce, so a ny add i t i ona I ser vi ce 
requirements seem excessive. While many schools and districts may be 
establishing some form of community service as a requirement for 
graduation, such requirements are also meeting resistance from high 
school students and fami I ies. Thefol low! ng excerpt from a press release 
issued by theAyn Rand I nstitute is extreme, but it taps into a pervasive 
element of national sentiment against community and public service: 
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The Ayn Rand Institute (ARI) is continuing its campaign to abolish 
volunteerism by offering students a unique way tofulfill school service 
requirement. ARI's Anti -Servitude Internships are designed for stu- 
dents who object to the forced sacrifice of their time, interests, and 
vai ues. Thesestudents can fulfi 1 1 thei r vol unteeri sm graduati on requi ce- 
ments by fi ghti ng agai nst vol u nteeri sm. H i gh school students can appi y 
toARI to work on projects that reject the self-sacrifice premise under- 
lying service programs and instead promote reason, rational self- 
interest, and the freedom to pursue one's own happiness. . . . Si nee the 
President's summit on volunteerism in April 1997, the Ayn Rand 
Institute has been the only voice of moral opposition to volunteerism. 
20Volu nteeri sm is designed toturn Americans into guilt-ridden inden- 
tu red servants— a program and moral i ty moreappropri atetoa di ctator- 
shipthan toa nation founded on independence and freedom. (TheSelf- 
I nterest Sector, 1999, p. 19) 

Service Learning and Teacher Education 

Theteacher candidates in mysexial studies methods course find the 
Ayn Rand I nstitutestatement jarring but agreethat it is not just young 
students who seem disengaged from the larger community outside the 
small circlesof family and friends: public needs and concerns, national 
political debates, abstractions such as city, state, country, nation, or "our 
democracy. "Accordingto many of my students, many adultsare not very 
i nterest ed i n servi ng the pu bl i c and the communi ty as vol unteers, and i n 
buildingand partici pating in democracy. 

T h i s a rt i cl e wi 1 1 add ress some compel I i n g probi ems of bu i I di ng democ- 
racy and doing service learning in the context of teacher education. The 
arti cl e I ooks at theoutcomes of a servi ce I earni ng exerd se wi thi n a teacher 
education course, drawing primarily from the written reflections of the 
teacher candidates whocompletetheexercise. The mainquestion is: How 
has one social studies methods course used service learning to learn and 
teach about bui Idi ngasenseof civicengagement, democratic partici pation, 
and social responsibility? The answer to the question has interesting 
implicationsfor teacher education havi ngtodo with theteaching of social 
studies, particularly government and civics. A traditional and familiar 
approach to teaching government in elementary and secondary schools 
consists of teaching about three branches of government, the system of 
checksand balances, and "how a bill becomes a law."The reflections of the 
teacher candidates in this course, however, argue for an alternative, 
possi bly much more i nteresti ng and engagi ng approach addressi ng more 
fundamental principles of civicengagement and participation that origi- 
nally led to the establishment of democracy in thiscountry. 
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Why Don't People Care Anymore? 

ATheory of Civic Disengagement 

I n an artideso influential it has been incorporated as an appendix to 
the H i Story-Social Sci enceCurri cul urn Frame/vorkfor California Public 
Schools (1997; also Putnam, 1995), Robert Putnam, a professor at 
Harvard University's] ohn F. Kennedy School of Government, identifies 
a trend of civic disengagement in the country. He quotes Alexis de 
T ocquevi 1 1 e's observati on i n t he 1830s that the key to maki ng democracy 
work in the United States is itscitizens"'propensity for civic association," 
for forming all sorts of commercial, industrial, "religious, moral, serious, 
futi le, very general and very I i mited, i mmensely I arge and very mi nute," 
associations (p. 151). Writing a few years before Putnam, Bellah et al. 
(1985, pp. viii ) also cite deTocquevi lie's description of this wonderful 
disposition for forming and joining organizations as part of a set of mores, 
or "habits of the heart," which hel p form the American character. 

At the time Bellah et. al. conducted and published their research, 
they were able to report a high degree of Americans' involvement in 
vol u nta ry associ at i on s, but I ower rates of i n vol vement i n pol i t i ca I pa rt i es, 
clubs, and organizations. Partici pationandinvolvement inthissphereof 
negot i at i n g i n ter ests at I oca I , state a n d federa 1 1 evel s were I ow, but peopi e 
were willing at least to vote, keeping this type of political and civic 
engagement at a comfortable distance. 

Ten years later Putnam (1995, p. 153) found disturbing downward 
trends even intheseareasofcivicengagement.Thefirst piece of evidence 
was perennially low rates of voter registration and participation in 
national,stateand local el ections.^Theseratesweretel ling because voting 
was most "immediately relevant to issues of democracy in the narrow 
sense," but also because voti ng may bethesi mplest way of bei ng i nvol ved. 
If so, it is no surprise that more "direct engagement in politics and 
government has fallen steadily and sharply over the last generation," 
including such indicators as attendance at political rallies or speeches, 
becomi ngdi rectly i nvol ved i n pol itical campaignsor worki ngfor a pol itical 
party. The bad news continued as Putnam showed parallel declines in 
participation in religiousservicesand church-related groups, labor unions, 
parent-teacher associations, and civic and fraternal organizations. 

Putnam (1995) acknowledged some counterarguments: increasing 
membership in mass-membership, nonprofit organizations, small sup- 
port and self-hel p grou ps, and the I nter net. B ut he poi nted out that bei ng 
a member by simply writing checks and receiving newsletters, or 
attending meetings, or surfing the net primarily to help oneself are not 
adequate substitutes for broad, lifelong commitments to civic engage- 
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merit. He ended with a call for people in this country to beas involved in 
the democracy as they once were. 

Dewey, Jefferson, and American Democracy 

T h ese con cepts of pa rt i ci pat i on a n d ci vi c respon sibilityhaverootsin 
a long intellectual tradition that has been a foundation of democracy i n 
this country. Oakes and Lipton (1999) dtej ohn Dewey as writing that 
"classrooms are a part of life, not merely preparation for it, and that to 
makesociety more democratic, students must participate in classrooms 
that are themselves democratic societies"20(p. 259). Oakes, Ouartz, 
Ryan, and L i pton (2000) cite Dewey's argument that "democracy requi res 
an education that engages students in active participation with intellec- 
tual and civic ideas that matter" (p. 32). 

Oakes et al. trace this democratic ideal back to Thomas J efferson, 
whose vision of schooling and democracy served as the origin of public 
education i n this country: 

For U efferson], public schools— perhaps more than any other institu- 
tion— bore the responsibility for ensuring that Americans acquire the 
cultural knowledge and skills of deliberation that could make possible 
a public process of determining the public good. . . This education- 
conveyed in three years of free, publicly provided schooling— combined 
wi th i nborn moral sensi bi I i ty and powers of reason wou I d al I ow ci ti zens 
to read pol i ti cal i deas i n newspapers, for m thei r own pol i ti cal val ues, and 
make political decisions. J efferson believed that a public so educated 
would protect the new republic and help it prosper, (p. 30) 

1 1 is beyond the scope of this article to adequately explore the darker 
sideoftheseuplifting, ideal isticgoalsof American democracy:] efferson as 
slaveowner, Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation as more theory than 
practice, women's suffrage and the Civil Rights movements as deferred 
dreams, variousConstitutionalamendmentsandSupremeCourt decisions 
as broken promises, and, most recently, a disorderly Presidential election 
asa possible denial ofthevotetothousandsof Americans in Florida. Still, 
the ideal of "citizen participation as the essential means for protecting 
individual rights and freedom" (Oakes et al., 2000, p. 49) is critical and 
service learning is an attempt to make this ideal a reality. 

The Service Learning Exercise 

My interest in modeling good teaching practice as I work with new 
teachersisadrivingforcein my classroom. My intent istofollowasimple 
"postulate"thatJ ohn GoodI ad 20(1994) has put forth for teacher training 
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programs nati onwi de, cal I i ng for them to be "character i zed i n al I respects 
by theconditionsfor learni ngthat futureteachersaretoestabi ish i n the! r 
own schools and classrooms" (p. 84). 

In my social studies methods courses I attempt to build a democratic 
classroom in which all theteacher candidates are encouraged to partici- 
pate. The syllabus informs them that a portion of the course grade is 
based on partici pation, buttheyarealsoaskedtoformulatemorespecific 
criteriaforjudgingandassessingpartici pation. Through small and whole 
groupdiscussionsthisuseof valuable classroom time to talk about how 
we shou I d tal k I n t he cou rse begi ns to bu 1 1 d a democrat I c, part I cl patory 
environment. 

Introducing the Exercise 

The cou rse employs a 4-part model for service learning (Kaye, 2000) 
cons! sting of the foil owing components: Preparation, Action, Reflection, 
and Demonstration. The model isconsistent with thedefinition of service 
learning shared earlier. 

The first four weeks of the course are the "Preparation" for the 
exerd se: estabi i sh i ng a democrat i c cl assroom en vi ron ment, esta bl i sh i ng 
the course content and the discipline as embodied in state curriculum 
frameworks and standards for soci al studies, and i ntroduci ngformatsfor 
unit and lesson plans. 

Reading relevant parts ofthestateframework and content standards 
is crucial. The most current California History-Social ScienceCurricu- 
lum Framework (1997) I inks Democratic Under standi ngandCivicValues 
as one of three main goals for a required K-12 curriculum. Within this 
large goal arethreestrandsthat require teachers to teach students (1) a 
sense of national identity, (2)an understanding of the nation'sconstitu- 
tional heritage and of basic principles of democracy, and (3) an under- 
standing of the civic values, rights, and responsibilities of individual 
citizens in a democracy. 

At thefourth cl ass session candidates areformal ly i ntroduced tothe 
"Civic Engagement and Service Learning Exercise." I share with candi- 
dates the anti -service learning statement from the Ayn Rand Institute 
cited earlier in this paper. This brings up the contradiction inherent in 
"requiring" students to perform "volunteer "service, and I make it clear 
that the contradiction holds in this coursealso. Candidates are required 
to perform a service learning exercise as part of the course. But the 
requirement is not an excessive burden: most of the candidates are 
currentlyteachingwithinterim "emergency" creden t i a I s or per m i ts, a n d 
the exercise can be performed withi n the scope of thei r teachi ng duti es. 
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The Preparation phase is supported with an appropriate reading, i n 
this case, the reading was excerpts from a New York Times articie 
(McFadden, 2002) on theiatej ohn W. Gardner. Gardner was the former 
Secretary of the Department of Heaith, Education and Weifare under 
President Lyndon B.j ohnson, founder of Common Causeand i ndependent 
Sector, and a ieadi ng advocateof campaign fi nance reform.^ A fi nai part of 
the Preparation phase invoives finding an organization such as a voter 
regi stration or i mmigrant-rights group with iiterature,websitesand other 
resources that can hei p the candidates prepare the best unit possi bie. 

i n the Action phase, candidates are requi red to coi i aborate i n teams 
of two to prepare and conduct a one-week unit pian on oneor moreofthe 
foiiowing topics or activities: 

♦ Locai, regi onai, state or nationai propositions, iawsor poiicies 
of interest and reievant to the next eiection; 

♦ The process of becoming a permanent resident and a citizen; 

♦ The process of becoming a registered and informed voter, and 
voter participation rates and patterns; 

♦ Meeting with schooi administrators or addressing a iocai 
governing body or committeeon an important issue affecting the 
schooi . 

The Refiection phase wiii be discussed at iength beiow because it is 
the chief source of candidate refiections on the outcomes of this service 
iearning exercise. The Demonstration phase, occurring throughout the 
semest er, consists of dasspresentationsoftheserviceiearningunit pian 
or iesson pians. 

The Reflection Phase 

This phase actuaiiy occurs throughout the semester with thegoai of 
having candidates think carefuiiy about the exercise as they conduct it, 
specificaiiy its impiications for their current or future teaching practice. 
The phase consists of unit and iesson pians, and a fi nai essay answer! ng 
two extended questions about the service iearning exercise. 

The iesson pians are compieted in two drafts, aiiowing for extensive 
comments by the instructor on thefirst draft. The pi ansfoiiow a standard 
format suggested by Martoreiia (2001, p. 127), consisting of severai 
sections: Descriptive Characteristics, Goais and Objectives, Teaching 
Activities, List of Resources, and Assessments. The instructor adds one 
additionai component to this format: the reformuiation of iesson goais 
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and objecti ves i nto a set of guidi ng questions that focus both teacher and 
student inquiry by opening and sustaining effective classroom discus- 
sions. Much research showsthat questionsarethekeytoconductinggood 
discussions that elicit a high degree of parti ci pation from students, thus 
leading to a democratic classroom (Cazden, 1988; Dillon, 1983, 1985; 
Heath, 1983). 

Outcomes of the Reflection Phase 

I n the course under study, the Reflection phase resulted in a set of 
well -organ! zed and interesting lesson plans. Sixteen of the 28 teacher 
candidates inthecoursecited the most significant benefit of theexer else 
were lesson plan presentations that exposed them to a number of 
different ways in which teachingandlearningaboutcivicengagementcan 
be made interesting to students. Several candidates wereabletospecifi- 
cally remember individual presentations that stuck in their minds: 

♦ Onecandidateworked with a local county registrar of votersto 
demonstrate literature, mock voting booth equipment and other 
materials that could be shared with middle and high school 
students; 

♦ One candidate inspired everyone with stories of her personal 
involvement in the African-American civil rights movement of 
the 1960s, including a photograph in which she and others 
appeared with President] ohn F. Kennedy; 

♦ Two candidates took their students to the beach to study the 
environment by helping to clean up the beach; 

♦ Two candidates worked with i mmigrant Lati no fathers to get 
them interested in applying for citizenship and becoming politi- 
cally involved in their local community. 

Six candidates mentionedthattheexercise had enabled them to learn the 
basics of writ! ngunit and lesson pi ans.Candidatesalsowroteofthebenefits 
of prepari ng the pi ans i n two drafts with the assi stance of the professor's 
written instructions and comments. Several candidates mentioned that 
the readings had been especially helpful in preparing for the exercise. 

The Final Reflection Essay 

Thefinal reflection consisted of written responses to two questions. 
Theinstructor coded the narrative responses into various categories, and 
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a straightforward content analysis searched for themes and recurring 
patterns of meaning (Merriam, 1998, p. 160). The analysis specifically 
sought statementsthat displayed thecandidates'knowledge, beliefs, and 
dispositions toward teaching and learning about civic engagement (Lee 
& Y a rger , 1996) . T h e a n a I ysi s a I so fol I owed E r i ckson 's ( 1998) r ecommen - 
dationthat "goodqualitativeresearch reportstherangeandfrequencyof 
actions and meaning perspectives that are observed, as well as their 
occurrence narratively" (p. 1155). 

The Relationship Between Service Learning and the Curriculum Frameworks 

The first question forthefinal reflection was framed thusly: Service 
learning has students engage in community service to help teach part of 
the content of the course. One of the three main goals of the California 
History-Social Science Curriculum Framework is that of Democratic 
UnderstandingandCivil Values. Within thisgoal arethreestrandsthat 
ask teachers to teach students (1) a sense of national identity, (2) an 
understanding of the nation's constitutional heritage and of basic prin- 
ciples of democracy, and (3) an understandingofthecivicvalues, rights, 
andresponsi bi I ities of individual citizensinademocracy. Howwell didthe 
service learning eKercise in this course help you learn this part of the 
California framework, and how did itfall short of doing so?^ 

Learning about social studies content standards and civic engage- 
ment. Of twenty-eight total reflections, almost two-thirds of the candi- 
dates reported that the chief accompi ishment of the enti re exercise was 
to enable them to learn the content and importance of the relevant 
content standards. One candidate said the exercise "really nailed what 
the content standards were looking for." Another candidate began his 
reflection with these compel ling statements: 

This is my third year teaching United States History, and up until this 
year I did not do anything that addressed the California state content 
standards. I now havea good solid lesson plan with thought provoking 
questi ons. This lesson hashelpedmeaddress what isrequired of citizens 
in a democracy, and each individual's responsibility for the democratic 
system. 1 1 was [obi I vi ous] to me unti I now, what I was requ i red todo wi th 
regards to civic engagement and individuals' responsibilities. 

Another candidate revealed that he had no idea that civic engagement 
hadanythingtodowith asocial studiescurriculum. "Unfortunately, "he 
reported, "in all my years of schooling this was the first class to broach 
this very important subject. "Yet another candidate stated that prior to 
thisexercisehehadthought"civicsclasswaswhereonelearned about the 
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U.S. form of government, not where a student learned what their 
responsibilities were in our democratic society." 

Two candidates credited the exercise with forcing them to come to 
terms with their own disengagement from civic matters. Wrote one: 

I have come to real i ze my own apathy towards ci vi c engagement and my 
lackofparticipationincommunityservice. I don't believel haveeverhad 
a strong commitment to bei ng an i nformed voter or voti ng at al I for that 
matter. . . I was fortunatetobe surrounded by upper middleclass living 
and somewhat removed from the struggles others might face in poorer 
communities, but I missed the importance or my obligati on to be a good 
and well -rounded citizen. . . Nowfaced with an assignmentforthisci ass, 

I am on the opposite side of what I was exposed to as I was growing up. 

How am I, being the teacher, going to show the significance of civic 
engagement and community serviceand how it potential lyrelatestomy 
students' lives? 

Another candidate revealed a similar change in thinking, ending with a 
statement of how much the exercise became one in which instead he 
possibly learned more than what he had taught: 

Prior toconducting this assignment I included myself with theinfinite 
apathetic and cynical voters of this country. ..lam still extremely 
skeptical of the importance of voting in federal and state elections, 
however now I realizetheimportanceof community engagement at the 

local level The [Spanish speaking immigrant] parents I worked with 

reminded meof my parents' struggletosu rviveinthiscou ntry. .. I thought 
I was going to educate the parents on voting, rights, etc, but it was the 
parents who taught me about the importance of being involved with 
members of the community. 

Service "learning by doing." Several candidates spoke of how the 
exercise had challenged their previous conceptions of service learning. 
One candidate remained "opposed to mandatory 'volunteer' work," but 
now sees t h i s as a d i fferen ce i n "sema n t i cs, " not "su bsta n ce. " I f some sort 
of service learningisa mandatory requirement for graduation in schools, 
he would, much as we did in this course, give students a wide array of 
options for howthey can fulfill the requirement, eliminating the contra- 
diction inherent in I inking the words "mandatory" with "volunteer." 

One candidate credited the readings of the preparation phase of the 
exercisewithbuildinghis con ceptionofservicelearningasgoing beyon d 
simple community service or volunteerism to a pedagogy that could 
actual lyhelpstudents learn coursecontent. Several candidates disclosed 
they si mply had no idea of what service learni ng was beforetheci ass. One 
candidate declared that the exercise showed her how service learning 
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could be used to instill an important sense of "love of country" among 
students, a love that can lead to greater civic engagement. 

About half of the candidates (13 of 28) described how the service 
learning exercise went beyond traditional "book and lecture" teaching 
and actual I y forced them and students to perform actual hands-on work: 

F or years wehave tried totel I students what it istobea good citizen, and 
what it istobecivil tooneanother. This type of teaching tool directs the 
teacher to force the students to become engaged in their community. . . 

Candidates wrote of how mock elections exposed students to the basic 
princi pies of campaignsand el ections.Theexercisewas cited as especially 
useful I n getti ng I mmi grant and E ngl ish Language Learner students, and 
someti mes even the! r parents, to learn about citizenshi p and democracy. 
One candi date put the learni ng-by-doi ng aspect of servi ce learni ng best 
when shewrote: "When I presented this project to my students I trulyfelt 
I ike a teacher and because of this experience I know I am ready to begin 
my teaching career." 

Sharing and learning from peers. More than half the candidates 
stated that another major strength of the service learning exercise was 
seeing all the different ways in which their peers were getting students 
to become civi cal I y engaged. The following were typical assessments: 

♦ The examples my fellow students presented in class have 
broadened my perspective about the areas one might present to 
students tofulfill theCalifornia State Standards. 

♦ Seei ng what my fel I ow students weredoi ng i n thei r cl asses was 
very exciting and gave me many good ideas fur future civic 
engagement unit. 

♦ The vari ous student projects and presentati ons i 1 1 ustrated the 
range of possibilities that Service Learning exercises can take. 

As mentioned previously, someof the activities were so interesting and 
compel ling that candidates were able to describe some of them in detail 
weeks after they had been presented. 

What could have been better about the eKercise? The prompt asked 
candidates to identify areas where the exercise had fallen short. While 
candidates identified a number of weaknesses, no more than four men- 
tioned any si ngleone. A few candidates mentioned that it was difficult to 
fit the requi rements of theexercise i ntothei r estabi ished curricul um, and 
that it might have been better in thefall semester. Onecandidatesaidtoo 
much class ti me was spent on just this one set of content standards, and 
two sai d the i ndi vi dual cl ass presentati ons were too I ong. 
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Two candidates said the exercise did not gofar enough in addressing 
fundamental questions of whyyoungpeopleareso cynical and apathetic 
in regard to voting. Several candidateswerenotabletogettheirstudents 
i nterested or engaged si nee they were either too young to vote or there 
was not a real election running to analyze. Two candidates were 
disappointed by the professor's feedback on their lesson plans, wished 
there had been moreguidance, and recommended a series of short lesson 
plans rather than one big unit plan. 

What Will We Do In Our Classroom? 

The second question for the final reflection asked: If you were to 
consider integrating some type of service learning component into your 
futureor current social studies cl assesatthemiddleor high school level, 
what might bethe nature of such an eKercise? 

One-fourth of the candidates were suffi ciently i nspi red by thei r fi rst 
attempt at service I earning that they now claimed they would I ike their 
studentstoactually volunteer for some worthy cause, involve their own 
parents in school and community work, or takefi eld trips that would go 
beyond the usual museum fare. The majority of candidates wrote in 
terms of extending what they did with their students such that their 
students actually go out into the community. 

But instead of telling students exactly how to get involved, the 
candidates want the activity to be more student-centered. Most want 
students themsel vesto identify theactivity, or design their own projects, 
similar to what was done in the course. The following was a typical 
statement: 

If I were toincorporatethistype of community service exercisein my 
social science class I would have the students create and decide the 
nature and direction of the project. For example, I would have the 
students try and discover a problem in their community and work with 
the whole class on how to sol ve the problem. 

I n short, impressed by the opportunity provided by service learning 
for intellectual creativity and meaningful work outside the classroom, 
many candidates would want to provide these same opportunities for 
thei r own students. Asa group, thecandidates also put forth several types 
of extensions of service learning activities: 

♦ Complete research and presentation projects; 

♦ Become involved in actual local, state or national electoral 
campaigns; 
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♦ Address individual school site concerns and problems; 

♦ Study the intersection of civic engagement and a particular 
ethnic group's history; 

♦ Work to educate and empower parents and other community 
members; 

♦ Become involved in environmental issues or projects. 

1 1 is i nteresti ng that someofthesesuggestions were actual ly i ncluded i n 
theinitial set of activitiesmadeavailabletothecandidates. It seems each 
candidatewould now liketogofar beyond what they did with this initial 
exercise. 


Implicationsand Recommendations 

As with any good course, the i nstructor also had some I earni ng todo. 

I n this section I try to draw from the experience of one methods course 
a set of useful i mpl i cations and recommendations for teacher education, 
particularly in the subject area of social studies. Other instructors 
seeki ngtoreplicatetheexercise may benefit fromalternativeapproaches 
and modifications to the exercise that are now finding their way into 
current versions of the course. 

Attention to Curriculum and Content Standards 

Through the service learning exercise, teacher candidates learned 
how to write lesson plans that address state curriculum standards. By 
collaborating with peers and listening tothe various cl ass presentations 
they also learned to address the standards in ways that are interesting 
and engaging to students. Actually having teacher candidates read 
r el eva n t sect i on s of t h e C a I i for n i a cu r r i cu I u m f r a mewor k seems n ot on I y 
productive but also essential to having candidates learn the framework 
well. I nspiteof all theattention that schools put oncurriculumstandards 
in response to state and public pressure to do so, candidates currently 
teaching report that their own effort to teach to "the standards" are 
general ly confi ned to the grade-by-grade content standards. The candi- 
dates do not taketheti meto read the more phi losophi cal explanations of 
threeoverarching goals of thesocial studies curriculum, including nine 
separate instructional strands, found at the beginning of thestandards 
document. If the service learning exercise had not had them read one of 
those goals. Democratic Understanding and Civil Values, and its three 
strandson national identity, princi pies of democracy, and civicvalues and 
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responsibilities, candidates continue to report that they would never 
known about theseindividual strands. 

Future courses will have to continue to experiment with the choice of 
topics or issues made aval I able to students. Some candidates strugglewith 
theformatoftheexerdseasestablished by the! nstructor— a smal I structure 
of three separate options— seeing it as too restrictive. In a subsequent 
course, optionsfor aval labletopics were broadened to include a general one 
regard! ngthebui Idi ng of respect amongstudents, and yet somestudentssti 1 1 
felt the range of topics was too restricted. This has been difficult for the 
i nstructor to understand, because students seem to be forever complai ni ng 
about how vagueand looseother requi rementsof thecourseare, beggi ngfor 
moredarity, direction and structure. Perhaps the best student recommen- 
dation has been toopenupthechoiceoftopicstoanyofthethree overarching 
goals and twelve curriculum strands of the state's H istory-Social Science 
Curricul um F ramework (1997). Clearly, thechal lengeistostri kea comfort- 
able balance between structure and flexi bi I ity. 

"Requiring" Voiunteerism and Pubiic Service 

By experienci ng service learni ng, many candidates learn the poten- 
tial of using service learning in their own classes. A majority learnsthat 
service learning does not have to be an excessive burden that makes 
unreasonabledemandsofstudentsand their teachers, and that it does not 
have to fall into the contradiction of "requiring" individuals to perform 
"voluntary" community service. They learn this by bei ng given the broad 
topic of civic engagement, but also given wide latitude in selecting issues 
and lesson planstrategieswithinthistopic.Thekeyistogrant candidates 
flexibility but provide some structure, and give them an opportunity to 
work outside the classroom without this being an excessive burden on 
their complicated lives. Candidates learn that service learning is a 
powerful and enduring reform because it turns community service into 
a pedagogical tool to enable students to learn course content. 

A minority of candidates report, however, that they are never able to 
resolve the inherent contradiction in "requiring" students to perform 
"vol u ntary" servi ce, essenti al I y forci ng peopi eto perform pubi i c servi ce, to 
care about others. Some students resent bei ng requi red to do someth! ng 
agai nst their will. They areunmoved when it is pointed out that our parents 
and teachers requi red many th i ngs of us I n order to prepare us tofuncti on 
in society, such as learn how to read, and yet we would be hard-pressed to 
brand them as tyrants and dictators. The world of schooling is full of 
requirements, such as following curriculum frameworks and standards, 
and service learning is a way to meet some of those requirements. Clearly 
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the challenge here is for any service learning effort to strike a balance 
between "good" requirements and "bad" dictatorial mandates. 

ConcludingThoughts 

The course modeled the building of a democratic cl assroom environ- 
ment and conducted a careful service learning exercise through a four- 
part process, including careful preparation with appropriate readings. 
These providedavenuesthrough which thecandidates learned how toget 
theirstudentstoparticipatemeaningfullyin individual cl ass sessions and 
in longer-term class projects. 

It may be that the most enduring lesson candidates learned about 
social studieswastobegin thin king about teaching government and civics 
as much morethan teachi ng about the i nstitutional structure of govern- 
ment: the branches of government, the powers and authority that each 
has, the mechani cal process of how a bi 1 1 becomes a I aw i n the I egi si ature. 
Candidates came to real i zethegreater importance of morefunda mental 
issues of civic engagement, democratic participation, and social respon- 
sibility. Thestudy of government and democracy should be about more 
than howtheseinstitutions affect thelives of citizens. Morefundamen- 
tally, it should be about how each citizen can and should play a role in 
ensuri ng that these i nstitutions serve us al I wel I . 

Notes 

^TheU .S. Census Bureau reports that voting rates are higher in states with 
same-day registration and no registration. (J amieson, Shin, & Day, 2002, p. 9) 

^ In the November 2000 Presidential election, only 60 percent of all United 
States citizens (76 of 186 million people) turned out to vote, though 86 percent 
of those regi stered actual I y voted . Onl y 36 percent of U .S . ci ti zens between 18- to 
24-years-old voted. (J amieson, Shin and Day, 2002, pp. 2, 4)) 

^Gardner, a founder of the White House Fellows Program, had also lent his 
nametotheGardner Fellowshipfor Public Service awarded byStanford Univer- 
sity and theUniversity of California at Berkeleytograduating senior committed 
to pursuing a career in public service. The author is the proud recipient of the 
Fellowship. Gardner passed away in early February 2002, leading the author to 
share part of Gardner's life and work with the methods students. 

The 2001 Updated version of the History-Social Science Curriculum 
Framework for California Public Schools includes an appendix on how the 
i nstr ucti onai method of servi ce-l earni ng can hel p teachers and students address 
thesocial science content standards. I look forwardtosharingthisnew appendix 
with my future social studies methods students. 
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